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No. XXV. 


@O SAMUEL SAUNTE2, ESQ. 


Yes, “ itis amere child of fancy,” and wonder- 
ffi fancies some of you have, when you undertake 
to exercise, them upon women? How long Mr. 
Saunter, ate we to be the sport of your coxcomb- 
correspondents, who know not what they talk of?.... 
what do they mean by accusing the “ young ladies 
of Philadelphia,’ of painting, of dressing indecently, 
and a thousand other irregularities that have no 
foundation in truth? What sir, because we have 
amongst us a few out-laws, who are always privi- 
leged to say, and to do outrageous things, are we 
to be characterised by their extravagancies ! or do 
you suppose that we are not as much disgusted as 
you are, when our parties are disgraced by them, 
or is it believed that we approve, because we do not 
loudly declaim? No sir, we are silent although we 
abhor, because we know that all censures of a 
fashionable belle, are good-naturedly placed to the 
account of envy of her superior charms. Hence 
too the advantages which married men enjoy above 
single ones, that to them only, are “ whispered 
the pointed observations, and satiric censures,” be- 
cause from the constant opportunities which they 
have of gaining an invimate knowledge of the 
female heart, they can believe, that they do really 
“ flow from the creative fancy,” and not from a 
malignant disposition that. desires to give pain 
to any one. Be not “ lured,” therefore, gentle 
“ bachelors into the matrimonial: noose,” by the 
fallacious imagination that in that statealone, “ you 
can enjoy the unreserved confidence of a young 
woman ;” learn to be just and liberal, and you too 
may “reap instruction on the subject of men and 
manners, and of women.” 

But pray, where has Mr. Maritus been so very 
discerning as to discover the other marks of con- 
fidence which he so prettily describes! where has 
he seen a young lady seating herself on the ap of a 
married man in company, and kissing him too! 
those are not the manners of gentee/ society in 
Philedelphia, we all know “ obstinate as the atten- 
dants on the court of fashion may be;” it is tolera- 
bly plain, that Maritus has not the guilt of being 
amongst them. 

It is high time to expose the unmanly ignorance 
and childish inconsistency of those gentlemen, 
whose only study seems to be, how they shall de- 
preciate the character of their country-women, in 
the estimation of those who knew them not. 1 
have said, they understand not what they talk of... 
witness your sagacious Mr. Tickle with his “ twa 
members,” to note down every sentence, every 
word they hear “at a tea-party,” surely his com- 
Mittee must have a miraculous facility’ in taking 
Lotes; especially as they are ordered to be accom- 
Panied with * copious annotations!” One would 
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scarcely have imagined that the united talents of 
the whole club could hzve accomplished such a 
task!....note down the chattering of a collection of 
women, whose tongues, have been compared to the 
magpie and the parrot, to a mi!l and an aspen-leaf, 
and even to the perpetual-motion!....but the clubs 
are already in very able hands; to the judicious 
management of M. I leave them, and will only 
observe that, repeated doses, of such wholesome 
medicine, as she and the witty Beatrice have ad- 
ministered, might possibly have a good effect on 
some of these shallow scribblers. 

It would not be very difficult to shew the want 
of truth, in most of the gentlemen, who have so 
grossly slandered us in the Port Folio, but as it is 
not my intention to examine the subject minutely, 
but only to excite some of my companions, who 
are more equal to the task, to overcome their dif- 
fidence and exert themselves in their own defence, 
I shall merely notice the extraordinary production 
of Fidelia, in your ninth number, for it is irresist- 
ibly absurd; and advise these kind creatures when 
they choose to appear in “ female attire,” that 
they take some little pains to conceal the cloven 
foot, and especially to take care that they do not 
libel themselves most egregiously when they only 
mean to admonish us. 

Dear Mr. Saunter, be intreated to leave your 
study and come amongst us, stroll through the 
public walks of the city, frequent our agreeable 
tea-parties, and you will soon see how we are 
abused, and you are imposed upon; you shall 
Jounge in the easiest chair in the room, and have 
the fullest license to censure all that you find re- 
prehensible in our appearance or our mannersi... 
but you shall never behold one youthful face be- 
daubed with paint, nor one married man indulged 
with a kiss from a young lady. 

CONSTANTIA. 


— 
INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. » 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP. XXHK 


Insignificancy of the brandy insurrection... The Secre- 
tary of State, Randotphw.ireaty with England. 


The Trench minister, Fauchet, says in one of 
his dispatches to his government, which was inter- 
cepted by the English, and published in America, 
that the brandy drinkers broke out too soon, and 
thereby prevented a general concerted explosion 
against the goverament. But perhaps this young 
man enly meant by this, to give his superiors a 
high opinion of his diplomatic penetration; he 
makes generally throughout the dispatch a great 
ado, with his knowledge of mankind, and his insight 
into the human character. The Americans do not 
so readily quit their home and their families, to 
cut one anothers throats, and this general explo- 
sion is a mere creature of the brain. 
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This same dispatch intercepted at sea by the 
English, which the English envoy, Hammond, 
communicated to president Washington, was at- 
tended with very disagreeable consequences to the 
secretary of state, Randolph. The French minis- 
ter mentions in it, his frequent conferences with 
the secretary of state, declaims upon the corrup- 
tien of so young a government: exclaims * what 
is to be expected from its old age, when it is 
already so corrupt in its infancy !’’ and adds, * thus 
with a couple of thousand dollars, the republie 
would have had it in her power, to raise here a 
civil war,”....Washington shewed Me. Randolph 
this document, which excited suspicion in presence 
of the_council of state: Randolph said he would 
bring explanations from the French minister, which 
would perfectly justify him. Fauchet was already 
gone to embark at Rhode-Island, for France. Ran- 
dolph overtook him there, and Fauchet declared 
that he had always considered him as a good Ame- 
rican patriot ; that thé couple of thousand dollars 
related to merchants, whom it was wished to have 
withdrawn from under a trading subjection to 
England, and to provisions for French account. 
Randolph resigned his office, and wrote his justifi- 
cation; there was in truth nothing proved against 
him. 

The treaty with England, which next to Wash- 
ington’s retirement, is certainly the most important 
transaction since the peace, deserves. applause, hot 
only as a successful attempt to remove all deper- 
dence upon foreign powers, but also on account 
of the important possession of the forts on the 
lakes. For as America has neither army nor fleet; 
as she could oppose none but altogether insufficient 
means of defence, against the attack of an enemy, 
at all considerable, who should act with rapidity, 
it was certainly a master-piece of negociation, te 
prevail upon the English to surrender to the Ame- 
ricans, the forts upon the lakes, so extremely im- 
portant to the English fur trade, to their influence 
upon the Indians, and for their military operations 
in case of a war with Americas This important 
service rendered to his country, would have bécn 


of itself sufficient to crown president Washington: 


with immortal glory. He has thereby procured 
for his country, a natural boundary to the north. 
ward, strengthened by forts. This boundary is 
how very easy to defend, though before, suscepti- 
ble of no defence at all. The colonists to the 
westward are thereby protected against a surprize 
by the Indians, who by means of these forts may 
be keptin check. Now, for the first time properly, 
are those delightful regions opened to the laborious 
planter, whom hitherto, the fear*of the Indians 
restrained from settling there. Noihivg but the 
fear that Ameri¢a, might ia this war meke a com- 
mon cause with France, could have made Bngland 
consent to these sacrifices. This proves likewise, 
how skilfully Washington knew when'to seize and 
turn to advantage the favourable mbment. Lt also 
proves the prudence of the English ministry, in 
serceiving thet the interest of England, required 
her to maintain a friendly connection with Ame- 
rica) which insthat case will prove, more seh to 
england after her independence, thaw she was 
hie 
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from the. dependance upon Trance, in which she 
had been ever since the peace. The obligation of 
frratitude to France, was not thereby violated in 
the smallest degree, since no article of this treaty 
is contrary to the existing engagements of Ame- 
rica with France. I cannot indeed bear the senti- 
ment which the Americans, cf the English party 
ulways have in their mouths; that gratitude cannot 
exist between nations. On the contrary; if the 
moral duties of inc widuals were to be extended to 
states, the world would be the better for it, and the 
state which should first conduct itself according to 
he principles of morality, would find its advantage 
in having set the exa .mple. As little to my taste. 
wus their maxim, that this tribute of pratituce, if 
cue at all, belonged not to the French nation, 
Which at that time, had no voice in public trans- 
ections, but to their king, whom they have guilio- 
tined; for it is clear, that the king without the 
nation could have been of no service to the Ame- 
ricans, whe onght therefore to be grateful to the 
French. But have they not likewise duties of gra- 
titude to perform towards E.ngland? they have, by 
wi means. Had England done for them nothing 
else, they were at least from the foundation of the 
colonies, until the peried of the revolutien pro- 
tected by her power; for their sake, England has 
waged many wars, end expended her ood and 
treasures. VTrom England they inherited their 
Jaws, their civil liberty, their representative system. 
Pngland by her example, taught them to assert 
#!l these wholesome rights, by possessing which, 
she esteems herself, and indeed with truths so for- 
tunate in Comparison with other nations. Are all 
those benefactions at one stroke cashed out, and 
forever annihilated by her ill treatment, during the 
revolutionary war! lt belongs indeed to the athe- 
istic doctrines ef our times, that one ofence must 
sweep away the memory of an huncred benefits; 
but this cruel theory of revenge, dissolves all the 
tics of society. Mupland is the mother of Ame- 
rica. We stil have duties to perform towards a 
mother, even though she may have treated us ill ; 
especially if she rcturns from her errors and con- 
ducts herself better towards us....France furnished 
assistance against the il treatment of this un- 
natural mother; and America should therefore be 
grraticful to France too. Hiow then must she act 
i” the controversies between twe bcnefactors? She 
should observe the most rigorous neutrality... 
But is not America bound by a trcaty to assist 
France, if she be attacked! Jt may be answered, 
Gid not France first declare war ep ainst Lngland. 
And even if she had been first attacked, as might 
be maintained by those who attend more to sub- 
stance then to form, was America obliged to ex- 
pose hersclf, by engaging in the war, to the Gan- 
ger of a national ban krupte y, Without being able, 
by en impotent co-operation in the war, “(for it 
has been seen above, what her ability was in this 
respect.) to rencer such useiul service to France, 
us she could by supplying her mecessitics, which, 
eould enly be pessible in @ state cf neutrality! 
America has by treatics, guarvanteed to France 
her West-India possess But has England 
decl: ref that at the peace she micunt to retain her 
conquests in the West-Incies! And, what is the 
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most important cf all, cam America take them 
from the English: Ttas the execution of this arti- 
* © ,* ,. rh? 

cle ever been required Ly France: ‘To be sure, 


the Americans ought not to have sold warlike 
stores to the Englsh; nor to have allowed them, 
tm the year 1796, to purchase in Virginia more 
thana thousend horses to mount their riohaiss in 
the West-Indics. It is not fit to sel! to either of 
two parties, both our friends, arms, with which 
they may breck each other's necks. This ts what 
Jed me to the cbservation above, that the Amert- 
cans had not begn anxious to pay their tribute of 
gratitude to France. Against the exccutive power, 
that is, ageiast president Washington there is net 
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only no subject of complaint, but his conduct was 
conformable to the scundest principles of justice. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Misc 
FOR THE PORT 
[Extrae’s from a very nove! and ciptivating work, entitled 
Remarks on local scereryv and manners in Scotland, dur- 
ing the years 1799 and 1809, by John S oddert, L. L. B.} 
TWO miles from Alloa 
miserable village, which, however, assumes the 
wi esi of a county town....It Is seated en a hill 
whose stimmit is crowned by the tower of Clack- 
mannan, once the chtef seat of the Bruce’s. | This 
venerable pile, which is geing fast to decay, forms, 
from iis situation, a picttires yue object andcommands 
a view no less admirable. 
liere, a shert time azo, lived the old lady of 
Clackmannan, no less remarkable for her wit and 
eood humour, than for her economy and her jaco- 
bitism. Ona very slender income she maintained 
muc! end all the respectability ef her 


is Clackmannan, a 


ch of the state, 
ancestors. She preserved the sword of king Robert 
Bruce, with which she assumed the right ef con- 
fervring knighthood; Lut when asked whether she 
was of that Monarch’s family, she answered with 
much dignity, * king Robert was of my family.” 

Mr. kLrskine, oi Mar, has dedicated much time 
to agricultural pursuits, and bis influence and ex- 
ample have contributed towards their advancement 
throughout the surrounding country. One of the 
most important results has been the institution 
of annual ploughing matches, at which from fifty to 
an hundred ploughs generally assist. Since their 
establishment the dexterity of the ploughman has 
been evidently increased : a spirit of honest emula- 
tion has been excited among them: the honorary 
medals, given as prizes, are carefully preserved ; sand 
though they are of considerable intrinsic ve ‘lue, no 
instance of their being sold, by those who gained 
them, has ever occurred. 

It was long before the ancient border customs could 

be wholly overcome; but they may now be said to 
be like * a tale tnat is told,” nay, the very tales of 
a tale, the popular traditions ; the memory of events 
uttached to names and places, even the dialect it- 
self is gradually wearing out. Still the peculiarity 
of situation must necessarily stamp a peculiar 
character on the inhabitants. “Phe whole country 
is divicsc into different dales, named from the 
waters flowing through them. ‘This is so univer- 
saliv the case, that * the water” is here provincially 
used for “the neighbourhood ;” and a traveller 
asking for sait fish or pickled herring, may perhaps 
be surprised at receiving for answer, that * there 
is none in the water.” 

One singular, but now obsolete, custom formerly 
prevailed here, called Handfasting. ‘bhere was a 
certain Holen, where couples met and joined hands, 
they then lived together a year; after which repair- 
ing once more to thee san.e spot, they cither united 
for life, or shook hands and separated. 

‘The most picturesque scenery, in the interior 
part of this country, is on the two rivers, Docn 
und Ayr: the former of which fails into the sea 
near the old castle of Greeans. 
Doon, which crosses this river, amid gloomy crags, 
and thick wooded stecps, consists of a single broad 
arch, of ancient structure, and probably of soft quiet 
Lue, before it was treated with its trim coating of 
white-wash. “This spot cannot but be interesting 
to every lover of poetry, from its connection with 
that gennine poct, Burns. He was born very 
necr it, at alittle cottage, now converted into an ale- 
house; and he has made it the scene of one of his 
most original poems, ‘Tam O'Shanter. “ Alloways 
auld haunted hirk,” which stands by the road, is a 
small roofless pile, littke remarkable in appearace ; 
but an object of much superstitious terror to the 
neigbouring peasants. 


The auld brig of 











The predatory life of the old Borderers forms 
an interesting subject of contemplation. The 
term free-booter was not considered as a reproach 
by the Borderers...who, Curing the epen wars of 
the two countries, combined wich their personal 
views of plunder, someth ‘ing ike a spirit of 
patriotism. At othertimes they becsime dangerous 
to both parties, though generally professing hostility 
only to the inhab tants ef the Chpesite territory. 

Vinally when the two gover verecd to 
measures of inutual advantege, for the suppression 
of the border depredations, an irregular system of 
conventional justice arose, which itsel! was met un. 
frequently the scurceofires h dispute and bloodshed. 
The old Ballads pourtra ‘iy these verious states, 
with many forcible touches of humeur and pathes : : 
and their effect is enhanced L y incidents descriptive 
of personal character or of popular SUPLTStitiONers. 
Among them may be particularly neticee Dick o’the 
Corr, Jock o’the Side, Hebic Woble, the bate of 
the Redswaire, Johnie Armstrong, &e. 

At Mr. Brown’s I hed the pleasure of meeting 
the Rev. Mr. Mac Diarmed, minister of Comry, a 
very successful cultivator of Calic literature. The 
arguments of this gentleman in support of the au- 
thenticiy of Ossian’s poems. were of consideral le 
weight; but as I have already touched sufficienlly 
on that subject, I shall only adduce an instance of 
that singular attachment to poetry, which, until the 
changes of modern manners, even the poorest of 
the Highlanders possessed. Among some specimens 
of poems, composed within living memory, by per- 
sons wholly untutored. Mr. Mac Diarmed favoured 
me with a literal translation of the following, which 
I shall transcribe, with the alteration only of a few 
Celic idioms. 


Sere . 
PMs HLS 


‘« The forsaken maid’s lament, 
‘ Tha n‘oiche nochd fuar,” &e. 

“ I wander in the cold night, and cannot rest. 
My heart beats quick. My mind is troubled, and 
heavy like a boat, tossing on the sea, without sail 
or rudder. Henceforth let no maid love, as I 
have loved, though the dear youth speak never so 
tenderly ; though his words be never so pleasing to 
her ear; his affections will be light as the sea borne 
wind, unsteady asthe fishes near the shore, which 
fly at the least alarm, alas, no more to return. 

Allau was my delight. His skin was white, and 
smooth as the down of the fills. Ink itling the Deer 
he excelled among hunters. When he bent forward 
on the oar, and cut his way through the waves, the 
misty hills and far-off rag soon came in sight; 
when he sat at the helm, the boisterous billows 
yielded to his skill. 

* ( Allan the love I bear thee has darkened my 
face in the days of youth ; it will bring me to an car- 
ly grave! when first I felt it L told it to thee ; but thy 
surprise, thy vexation, mace n.y cheeks at once 
grow pale. Alas! I know thou wilt be aflicted with 

real grief; for soon shall I be laid low ia the earth. 
In yonder church yard shail Il be laid; and thy heart 
will be piere’d with sorrow. <A stone will be placed 
ut my head; it will notreply to thy questions; then 
willthy woe be full.” 


A TRANSLATION 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF RASSIN. 


“ boy Allah the Most High be all honour and 
praise! Let every one bow dow n before his throne; 
to which all the powers of heaven do homage. Eblis, 
Eblis himself, though he presume to usurp divine 
honours on this lower world, pays his duty at the 
footstool of the Most High: 

«“ After a day’s severe fasting, 1 wandered into 
the woods of Kurdistan. ‘The paths were intri- 
cate and perplextd; and I picked my way for some 
time with caution. Flowers of the most enchant: 
ing hues, and the most exquisite perfume, bordered 
ihe path;...the lotes Hower and the tuberos¢ 
scented the air; the high palmetto and the feathery 
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acacia waved over my head; and the birds warbled 
in detightful melody among their branches. <A ra- 
pid and transparent stream ditused fragrance and 
verdure over this beautiful region ; and the inequa- 
lities of hill and valley, wood and heath, added 
charms to this most delicious spot. Yet, though I 
could have wished to linger here forever, I for. Sot 
not that | had to return, and carefully observed the 
windings of the various paths that crosced tke fo- 
rest. At length, having reached an opening through 
wiiich f could discern the glorious hues lighted up 
in the west by the departing beams of Mithra, I 
seated myself under a large tree, and abandoned 
my mind tothe charms of contemplation....“¢ Sure- 
ly’ thought I, “ it is good for man to be here, 
and he needs not seck a fairer paradise, when he 
can enjoy such a scene as this that now ravishes my 
mind.’’ Then when I beheld the magnolia already 
shedding its tender spoils on the ground, I called 
to mind the saying of Yesef Eben Ibrahim; Ven 
the leaves bud forth, think of the despoiled ithtesccss 
« True,” said I aloud, * the season of spring is 
delightful, and the glowing summer and the fruitful 
autumn come to fulfil its fairest promise: but 
after all comes winter, which swallows up all the 
benefits of its predecessors, resembling the wise 
adage of the sage Rhedi-al-Usuruf; Ingratitnde has 
a wide swallow. 

“ While I thus ruminated, a gilded serpent came 
slowly gliding from between the paths, and while I 
admired the glossy lustre of his scales, darted out 
his forky tongue. Springing up, I aimed a blow 
at him, which laid him dead ut my feet. I resumed 
my seat, and gazing on my crest-fallen enemy, I 
thus pondered....“* Even so do unsuspected villains 
steal across the path of the unthinking man, and 
wound him with their venomed fangs! Happy will 
be that world where winter comes not, ingratitude 
is not known, and malice has no entrance. 

“ Lostin such musings, [ scarcely heeded the 
gradual change from day to twilight ; but when at 
length the hooting of the bird of night roused me 
from my reverie, I arose from my mossy seat, and 
determined to retrace my way back to the city... 
I wandered long before I discovered that I had 
taken a wrong turn, and was every moment more 
enveloped in the intricacies of the forest. In vain 
Istrove to return upon my ste BS ¢ the similarity 
of the scenes presented but very feeble indications, 
and even had they been stronger, the increasing 
darkness of nigt.t would have prevented my availing 
myself of them. “Ac length the musing: moon shot 
her rays directly across the path en which I stood, 
and I perceived that I was on the edge of a tremen- 
dous precipice....J shuddered at the danger I had 
been thus providentially enabled to escape, and 
bent my knees in thankful adoration to Allah. 

“ T rested a while on a projection of rock, to 
compose my feelings after the shock this circum- 
stance had given to them; and while I sat, the 
moon acquired lustre sufficient to shew me the 
dreadful scene in allits horrors. The chasm below 
seemed as if it must have been formed by the con- 
vulsion of an ear taquake- Huge masses of rock 

were piled on each other in all directions, and the 

abrupt and steepy sides, were, in some places, co- 
vered with rude vegetaticn, in others bare, and full 
of yawning fissures. The depth of the guif, my 
eyes, assisted only by the deceitful moonlight, were 
unable to penetrate; but the silver rays were re- 
flected in the rough waves of a foaming torrent, 
that rolled at the bottom, and seemed to rush along 
over rugged projections of stone. I fancied I dis- 
covered a pati: that led to this extraordinary abyss ; 
and urged by irresistible curiosity, I resolved to 
ater the descent. 
* The only talk in the city was of the new wor- 
Ship ; ; andthe my sterious secrecy observed respect- 
ing its peculiar institutions, only served to render 
the un.nitiated more inquisitive. | had heard persons, 
iu whose authority I could-not depend, talk of the 
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Valley of Horror as the scene appointed for the 


celebration of cf the worship ef Eblis; Lut I by no 
means imagined that a spot so worthy of the-nari”, 
existed in the neighbourl.ood of the city, undisco- 
vered by such a wanderer as myself. 

‘This circumstance redoubled my curiosity, 
and I attempted the declivity at the most accessible 
part. This lad never, I believe, bea hewn cut 
fora path; it was inercly acl avel, worn by some 
stream, which had either ceased to flow, or had 
turned its waters into another direction. | was now 
obliged to let myself cown by tough branches of 
the creeper amavi, and now to leap from point to 
point with exertion the most perilous. Torn, 
bruised, and alarmed, I reached at length the bot- 
tom ofthe abyss, and found myself on the banks of 
a sluggish river, whose heavy and dark-colourcd 
waves emitted a pitchy smoke. ‘The banks of the 
riverie-embled cincery fragments of a vclcano, and 
the sulphureous smell almost sufiocated me. * Sure- 
“ly” thought I, “this cavern must be the entrance 
to the dominions of Arimanius, and this stream a 
portion of the fiery food that surrounds his palace.” 
At length, overcome by exertion and suffocation, 
1 swooned away, and lay for an uncertain period, in 
a state of insensibility. When I resumed my powers, 
{ was surprised to see a gleam of light darting 
through a fissure at a remote corner of the cavern ; 
and, watching with attention its evident approach, 
I perceived at length several figures enter, halited 
in long flame-coloured robes, each bearing torches, 
which they waved about with gestures of the most 
frantic wildness. This procession was closed by 
entrance of a tall personage, clothed in black, whose 
head was encircled with acoronet, which appeared 
to me of living fire. ‘The whole train approached 
the pitchy river, on the opposite bank of which I 
lay. Lendeavoured to hide myself among some of 
the singed shrubs, that were not utterly destroyed 
by the fiery exhalations, and succeeded in finding 
a place which concealed me from their view. The 
subordinate personages attended the figure in black, 
wita every symptom of respect, to a spot where 
the river, by a sudden evolution, formed a sort of 
small cove. Here the whole party remained for some 
time immoveable, while their countenances seem- 
ed expressive of internal abstraction and adoration ; 
the personage in black then ina loud voice, com- 
manded the stranger to be brought forth. 

* Theterror I felt at these words, which I con- 
cluded to apply to myself, is not to be described. 
I lay still in my hiding-place, resolved only to 
yield to absolute force, and not to betray myself by 
any sudden emotion; and my fears subsided, when 
! perceived four of the flame-coloured attendants 
drag from a cavern, on the opposite side, a man 
who seemed in aswoon. ‘The supcrior uttered 
aloud some words in an unknown language, amongst 
which, however, | distinguished the nume of Eb- 
lis. He then ordered the attendants to strip the 
man, and seizing him by the arm, plunged him, 
still insensible into the pitchy flood, that rolled 
sluggishly along. The shock recalled the unhappy 
man to his senses ; and I beheld him, with surprise, 
express by his gestures the most extravagant joy. 
Immediai-ly the superior took him by the hand; 
and while the surrounding ministers attired him in 
a flame-coloured garment similar to their own, he 
congratulated him on being now a servant of 
Eblis. : 

“ After a destined period of probation,” said he, 
“‘ thou shalt be admitted to all the privileges Eblis 
confers upon his faithful worshippers. The secrets 
of nature and the arcana of magic shall be unveiled 
tothee. The spirits which fulfil his orders shall be 
submitted to thy power, and thou shalt be enabled 
to accomplish at once all thy wishes. Butin order 
to arrive at so high a pitch of felicity, thou must, 
during the appointed interval, be truly devoted to 
his will; thou must never fail to assist at our sacri- 
fices, and must endeavour to render them, by thy 
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presents, worthy of being offered to our powerful 
divnity*” 

* The newly initiated made a reply expressive cf 
gratitude, and eagerness to ha:ten the period cf 
fruition. But he was cismissed with the greatest 
part of the votaries, through the same fissure at 
which he had entered; and there remained only 
three bc sides the superior. He then addressed therm 
in the fUllowing terms jeu 


“The moment is now arrived when your sei~ 
vices are about to be accepted. Ye have passed the 
period of prebation with honour, and have ne- ce 
omilted any cudeavours to promote the cause of 
Ebiis among the children of the world. Come ye 
woishippers of the immortal fire! come, and re- 
ceive the reward of your labours. One ceremony 
past, and ye shall be admitted to the innermost re- 
cesses of k's palace, whose brightness is above ail 
conception, and which ye have well merited to in- 
habit, by yeur noble disdain of the blind prejuc ces 

of mortais. Ye have, with a superior grandeur of 

soul, burst the bands of consanguinity, despised 
the weak maxims of whit men call vivtues and 
souglit only to increase the glory of the infernal 
fire: ye shall now drink of this cup, and be admit. 
ted at once toll the privileges of the most favoured 
worshippers ”’ 

“ With these words, the superior plunged a ves- 
sel of adamant into the pitchy stream, and offered 
it, steaming with sulphureous smoke, to his de- 
luded follow ers. ‘The fisrt raised it to his lips, and 
having swallowed a part of its contents, fell to the 
ground in a swoon; the second and third drank 
likewise, and met with a similar fates Quickly, how- 
ever recovering, they addressed the supetior with 
countenances and voices expressive of the most 
dreadful tortures. 

*“ How hast thou deceived us!” exclaimed they. 
What is this horrible internal fire we feel? Are 
these torments to be eternal ?” 

“Eternal !”....replied the monster, with a ghastly 
grin....¢ ye now feelin your hearts, the fire that is 
never quenched....the just reward of your labours. 
It is our amusement,” continued he, “to delude 
unwary mortals with specious tales and alluring 
eguivocations ; and, by increasing the number of 
the votaries, seem to obtain a fanciful relief. Go.... 
the mysteries of magic, and the command of spirits 
are your's. Go, profit by what you have so hardly 
earned!” 


*‘ With these words, he burst into a loud and in- 
sulting laugh, while, with horrible howlings, the 
three deluded victims tore open their garments, and 
displayed their bosoms burning with unquenchable 
fire. After a most dreadful interval, the figure in 
black placed on each of their heads a circlet of fire 
like his own: and recommending patience and ccm- 
posure to them, ordered them to seek their own 
habitations, and, like him, endeavour to procure 
new votaries to Eblis. 


“ "The faint rays of morning began now to streak 
the sky, and being once more alone in the Cavern of 
Horrors, I determined to attempt the ascent, not 
daring to follow the steps of the strange beings I 
had seen, lest I should be led into the dominions of 
Eblis. Painful as had been my descent into this 
horrible place, I found the return to the upper 
world still more difficult; but at length, by perse- 
verance and extreme labour, I effeeted my emanci- 
pation; and shuddering with horror, regained the 
place from whence I had wandered the preceding 
day. Exhausted with toil and fasting, I had scarcely 
strength to return to my own abode; but the most 
distressing consequence of my adventure was, the 
total loss of my confidence in my fellow-creatures. 
I wanted to pull off the turban, and tear open the 
vest of every man I conversed with, to asceitsin 
whether or not he were a votarist of the infernal 
fire; but I had the happiness, by representing to 
many who had wavered, the facts I yet witugssed, 
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of fixing them more firmly than ever, in the faith | 
oftheir forefathers.” 
Let those who shall read the 
‘assin, learn, not to | 
niystery, nor 
of novelty. - The paths of virtue and true happiness 
are plain and open, and their dictates will bear to 


be ied | by the touchstone of truth. 


BIOGRAI PHY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The following has been elegantly translated from 0 
French for the Port Folio, and is a new picture of 3 
illustrious woman. ] 


SLETCH OF THE LIFE OF MADAME MAINTENON,. 


Mrances d’Aubigne, grand-daughter of the fa- 
mous Theodore Agrippa d’Aubignéd so celebrated 
in history, was born in 1635, in the prison of the 
parliame nt, where her father was confined. Born 
in a prison, she was truly a child of misery, was 
early taught the language of sorrow, and too soon 
she learnt tosuffer. In 1639, Madame d’Aubigné 
procured the release of her husband, who removed 
to the islands with his wife and daughter. ‘There 
‘is soon amassed a considerable fortune, but by 
imprudence, which is very common in those who 
are suddenly raised from extreme poverty to great 
afiinence, it was squandered, with more rapidity 
than it had been accumulated. He died soon after, 
leaving his affairs entirely deranged. Madame 
d'Aubigné was again planged into poverty and 
adversity, with the additional horrors, of being re- 
moved from her personal fricnds; she returned to 
srvance, and educated her daughter in the calvin- 
istic persuasion. Madame de Neuillant, and her 
relations obtained an order from court, and took 
her to her house, with an intention of mal king her 
change her religion; but firm in her first princi- 
ples, Mademoiselle persisted therein so steadily, 
that they at last employed violent means to make 
her renounce them. Humiliations, however, of 
every kind had on her the effect,they generally have 
on great souls; far from overcoming, they strength- 
ened her belief. They at Jast reduced her to the 
degrading situation of feeding poultry: but soon 
becoming the object of a younte peasant’s attach- 
ment, Madame de Neuillant, was obliged to. place 
her inthe convent of the Ursulines at Niort. It was 
here that she embraced the established religion, her 
conviction ofits superiority arising from the mild, 
friendly and rational instructions of an abbess who 
had conceived a friendship for her. It was in this 
retreat that her mind was unfolded, and the vir- 
tues of her heart expanded. On her return to 
Paris, she was very soon celebrated for the charms 


ol her mind, and the sweet complacency of her 
manners. Shethere married M. Scuarron, so dis- 


Utmuished in the republic of letters, for original 
aicty. This was a very advantageous alliance ; 
vet her happiness and inde pendence were but feet- 
gy amd both were sacrificed to the imprudence 

a bbe! against the 


ot her husband in publishine 
esveinal Mazarin ; wpe which the minister with- 
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@rew the pension the court had granted him. 
scarron died in 16 O, leavin very Jittle to his 
widens ¥ Wis re Steed to the convent of the blue muns, 
and wes undef the neces of living with very 
. teconomy. She did not quit this place until 
i iv. confided to her care the ecucation of 
chikiren by Mademe de Motespan.~ Thus, 
aicougrh she most unexpectedly aguin arose [rom 
a too eC cetshe sacrificed her liberty, 
vituce, which Madame de Montespan olten 
fe very painful. In spite, however, of this 
D ine had. conceived a dishke to her, 
( 1 excess, that he onee 
repyeved Dialame de Montespsn for passing an 
eventip wilbher.  “ With what readiness, said he 
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became mere acquainted with the many amiable 
| | qualities of her heart, and the great powers of her 


adventure of Nou- | mind, he was insensibly inspived with other senti- 
e seduced by the wiles of | ments for her. 


Antipathy gave place to friend 
iip, and friendship in his breast was but the bud 


| of the most ardent and tender, constant and sincere 


love. 

The king presented her with 100, 000 francs as 
a compensation for her attention to Monsieur le 
duc du Maine, with which donation, she purchased 
Maintenon, and Lewis XIV. requested her to take 
the name. It has, with very little foundation, been 
said that she used to blush at bearing the name 
of Scarron, she had too much elevation of soul, to 
be capable of such weakness. After the death of 
the queen and the disgrace of Madame de Mon- 
tespan, the king felt more and more the value of 
such a iriend as she was. She held the highest 
station at court, and the world whispered that 
Louis had married her privately. The father de 
la Chaise, her confessor, it was said, advised this 
step, and Monsieur de Harlai, archbisbep of Paris, 
performed the rites in presence of two witnesses. 
But of this we, have no positive proof. The king 
was then about forty-eight, and Madame de Main- 
tenon about fifty years old. In her present eleva- 
teck station, equally modest as pious, she was con- 
stantly exercising her charity and benevolence. 
Among other useful establishments, she founded 
that of St. Cyr, and designed it for the education 
and protection ef young ladies without friends or 
fortune. ‘The king continued his attachment to 
her without abatement: and how could it be other- 
wise, towards a woman, to whom he was indebted 
for the wisest counsel; who had never allured him 
but to virtue, and who in weaning his mind from 
the illusions of this life, had enriched it by those 
religioys ideas, which, when overwhelmed with 
sorrow, beneath the pressure of misfortune, sup- 
ported him with new hope, and were at last his 
only consolation? This great monarch died in 
1715. Death for him had no terror, but he was 
greatly grieved at the idea of a separation from a 
friend, whom he so tenderly loved, and whose 
claim on his affection was founded in solid and real 
merit. After his death Madame de Maintenon, 
dismissed her attendants and retired to St. Cyr, 
where, having forraed the resolution of mingling 
no more in this world, she resignediy and deveutly 
awaited the hour, when she should in ereat glory 
arise with the blessed. At St. Cyr she receiveda 
visit from the Czar Peter 1. who was desirous of 
her acquaintances And there she died on the 
nineteenth of April, 1719. 

The letters of Madame de 
thy of great admiration. Tt 
excellence. As those of hain de 
chefs d’euvres of delicacy and grace, 
Maintenon are models of purity and wisdom. 
reading Ler letter to Madame dela maison Forte, 
and that to Madame la duchesse de Burgoyne, we 
can almost imagine it came from the pen of Solo- 
mon. I shall only add that piety is their great 
characteristic, and, that their intvinsic merit has 
established a fame, which my praise cannot m- 
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Crease. 

There is eneraven on a monument, placed in 
the « aurch of Saint Louis de St. Cyr, the follow- 
ing ep itaph, composed by the abbe de Vertot, and 
revised by mareschal de Noailles, who married the 
niece of Madame de Maintenon. 
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Sacred to the Memory 
of 
Frances d’Aubigne, 
Muarchioness de Mai ntenon, 
A truly pious and illustrioys 
voman : 

Such, asthe wise man 

Vainly sought for, in his age, 
And would have proposed as a model 


liad he lived tn ourse 
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Her birth was ‘noble: 

Her mind enlightened. 
Her virtues many. 
Wisdom, sweetness and modesty, 

Dwelt in that mind 
Devoid of guile. 

In all the vicissitudes of this life, 
She was the same: 
Constant in virtue, stedfast 
In her principles: 

The same just rules always govern’d 
Her conduct. 

Faithful, in the exercises of piety: 
Tranquil amid the agitations of a court: 
Simple in grandeur: 
Humble amid riches and honours: 
Revered by Louis the great: 
Sharing his glory : ; 
Possessing his highest confidences 
‘Lhe sole directress of his bounty. 
She exercised her power with 
Equal justice. 

A mother to the orphan: 

A friend to the needy : 

To the unfortunate her sympathy 
Was healing. 

Her tongue was sweetness : 
Her soul was 
Wisdom. 

A life so illustrious, terminated 
In a death, holy, 

And 
Precious in the sight of God. 


She was buried in the monastery which she 
founded, and has left an example of the most ex- 
alted virtue behind her. 
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AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS« COLON AND SPONBES. 


In Reid’s Anecdotes, a new and fashionable par- 
iour-window book, we find something like the ori- 
gin of the following terrible and mysterious tale. 
Independently of some poetical ornaments, and the 
usual license of the terrific tribe of bards, the story, 
injurious as it is tohuman nature, is genuine and 
authentic. Events, similar to those recorded below, 
lave taken place in the lives of some of the more 
tlagitious of Passion’s votaries. 

THE HOUSE UPON THE 


A WELCH TALE, 


HEATH,* 


Triste jacct talebris, evitandumque Bidental. 
PERSIVS, 
The midnight bell had toil’d, and all was still; 
Fast feil the snow on Radnor’s cloud-capt hill: 
The moon’s unshadow’d orb reflected round, 
Play’d o'er the roofs, and glisten’d on the ground; 
Up the rude rock, where G lendower's fart once stood, 
Hung with the horrors of its aucient wood, 
Lo! anxious bending o’er his jaded steed, 
A oe eatiiless horseman hastes with eager speed. 
Loud ring the stones beneath his horses feet, 
ya d echo dies along the distant street ; 
And with a deep anc ‘a hollow murmurin g groan, 
The sighing gale sad whis pers through the town. 
earn ! as yon humbie door, where deep repose 
ves fem care the friend of woman's woes, 
sudden silerce marks thé stranger staid ; 
Mien, th aa is hurried voice invekes her aid: 
..et Arise! for pity’s sake, Lind I.cech, arise! 
‘© In child-bed’s pancs a wretched female dies ! 
« Oh! here is goid, and here's a courser fast: 
“}Oh! haste, or lide'’s swift wanirg hour ts past? 
Prompt at the callof woe, the eect arose, 
Faint creaks the stair, the ilewly doers unclose, 
When, his dark shadow lengthening on the night, 
A muffed stranger met her wond'ring sight ; 
Binack was his ga rb, a mask his face ‘content ‘d, 
His mien, his gestures, diguity reveal'd. 











. This story is founded en a fact, which happened at 
the beginning of the last century, in the ncigh bourhood of 
a2 market-town in the west of En glai ul; the real narrative 
involved the horror of incest, which the author, for masy 
reasons rejected; indecd, as it ie, he has found his prim cr 
pal diiliculty in composing those where the descrip 
a 29 uitnlite. 








silent he stood, and more than human seem’d, 

As on his scowling eye the full moon beam’d. 
Starting, the Leech awaits his stern command ; 
Siow tothe courser points his waving hand. 
Dismay’d she shrieks....her arm the stranger grasps, 
Mounts the proud steed: and firm her hody clasps. 
She shrieks! but loa dagger at her breast, 

Instant the struggling sounds of fear repress’d. 
Around her eyes his murky vest he throws, 

And sprrs impetuous o’er the scatter’d snows; 
J.ond ring | the stones beneath his courser’s feet, 
And echo dies along the distant street. 


Now, downward shooting to the rock’s deep base, 
I texdlong descends the steed’s unbridled pace; 
His thundering heofs the craggy passage spurn, 
Behind, a fainter ray the woods return ; 
And now, unbroken by o’ershadowing trees, 
Full o’er the wild moor bursts the eddyimg breeze, 
Now swifter still, and swifter as they speed, 
The vales afar and lessening hills recede; 
Upthe rough steep the panting courser strains, 
Or hounds resistless o’er the level plains. 
Long through the lonely night’s unvarying hours, 
The “held he crosses, and the forest scours ; 
No voice, no sound his silent course arrests, 
Save where the screech-owls hover round their nests; 
Or to their shrouds from pain and penance borne, 
Returning spirits speak the rising morn; 
Droop as they pass, aad with prophetic groan, 
Bewail impending sorrows not their own. 


Keen blows the gale, a barren heath they cross, 
Light flies the courser o’er the yielding moss; 
Round the bleak wold he winds his circling way, 
Snuffs the fresh air, and vents the joyful neigh ; 
Deep sink his steps amid the waste of snows, 
And slackening speed proclaims the journey’s close. 
They stop....the stranger lifts his sable hood.... 

Fast by the moor a lonely mansion stoad ; 

Cheerless it stood! a melancholy shade 

Its mouldering front and rifled walls array’d ; 
Barred were the gates, the shattered casements clos‘d 
And brooding horror on its site repos’d; 

No tree o’erhung the uncultivated ground, 

No trace of labour or of life around. 


Appall’d, the Leech surveys the solemn scene, 
But watches chief her guide’s mysterious mien. 
He with fierce stride and stern expressive look, 
Where shelving walls conceal’d a gloomy nook, 
Drags her reluctant.... There with anxious eyes, 
Mid the rank grass an iron gate she spies: 

The jarring hinges with harsh sound unclose, 

A brokers stair the feeble twilight shows; 

Cautious the stranger climbs the rough ascent: 

No lamp its hospitable guidance lent. 

Speechless he leads through chambers dark and drear, 
When a deep dying groan appalls the ear. 

Now, with increasing haste he hurries on, 


Where, through a rent, the sickly moou-beams shone. 


The ight divects....his trembling hands explore, 

Sunk in the pannell’d walls, a secret door. 

...“* Within this sad retreat,’”’ he faultering said, 
A hapless female asks thy instant aid.” 

Aloof he stands.... The door with thurdering sound, 

Enclos’d the Leech; loud rings the roof around, 

‘The tatter'd arras o’er the wainscoat falls, 

And lengthen’d echoes shake the distant walls. 
Now breathless silence reigns the mansion o’er, 
Save where a faint step treads the distant floor. 
Anon, it pauses....ceas’d the short deiay, 

t slowly stalks with measur’d pace away, 

Anon, alfyighted by the whispering blast, 

Stands, asin doubt, irregularly fast; 

And now, as listening, er in thoughtful mood, 

Lo! near the secret door the stranger stood. 

Fis eye distracted rolls, his threatening biow, 
rough bristied hair, he knits, and mutters low; 
fts his clench’d hands, a groan of death within 

linpatient hears, and frantic rushes in. 


Round a vast room with blackest arras hung, 
Its blood-red hues a flaming furnace flung; 
Full inthe midst it casts a 1 deadly glare, 
And heats with sulphurous clouds the tainted air § 
O’er the arch’d ceiling plays the quiveringlight, 
And brings by turns each dark recess to sight. 
Here the approaching ng stranger’s figure shows, 
And tints of horror o’er his ¥ visage throws; 
Here on an humble couch, by grief bow'd down, 
he lovely manston of a spirit flown! 
A female ‘for mt, with yet wnalter’d charms, 
A child embracing | in its senseless arms. 
The mother’s blessitig with life’s latest breath, 
Arrested on her lips still smiles in death; 
‘The unconscious infant on her bosom lies 
Pleas’d, and forgetful of its plaintive ¢vies. 
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Oh! could a érother unsubdued behold 
The lifeless parent thus herchild infold; 
Shed, as he calmly gazed no pity ing tear, 
With steady foot, with brow serene, draw near? 
No....Wwhen extended in death’s cold embrace, 
That beauteous form he sees with heavenly face, 
Affection rushes on his downeast eye, 
And yielding nature owns the powerful tie. 


‘ Condemn'‘d,” he cried, ‘* untimely to the tomb, 
‘© Disgrace, my sister, antedates thy doom. 
* Yet had thy life, unseen, ignobly ‘floy wn, 
« Screen'd from the world to virtuous scorn unknown, 
‘ Though indignation wept thy wounded fame, 
“Though tinged thy brother’s glowing cheek with 

sname 

* Concezl’d 
‘“* And this stern breast re eturn’d thy |! ove 
‘¢ Hidinthis lone retreat from censure’s eye, 
‘| deem’d the hour of shame would quickly fy ; 
‘** But vain the hope! what words my rage can tell? 
‘« Hen wrath still mingles with my Jast farewell; 
‘* Before my eye the guilty visions roll, 
“* Now thirst of vengeance fires my angry soul, 


dishononr had relieved my pain, 
3 atuin. 


“ But thou, lost wretch, ere this dark scene’s reveal’d, 
‘‘ Thy lips in endiess silence shail be seal'd! 
‘ The means of vengeance has thy aid supplied... 
‘*Go! and the punishment of guiltidivide !” 
His murderous dagger strikes the Leech’s breast.... 
Groauing, shesinks to everlasting rest. 


‘And thou! foul offspring of a stol’n embrace, 
The hateful image of thy father’s face, 
‘ Accursed remembrance of my injured pride, 
‘* Of a false sister to my foe allied; 
“ Thee ling’ring pangs, protracted tortures wait, 
‘* The parent’s crimes their child shail expiate. 
“ This arm, to avenge a sister’s virgin bed, 
The guilty blood of her defiler shed; 
te « Sageillate union with my deadliest foe, 
** How ill “atoned by one avenging biow! 
‘* Yes, should in thee a trace of guilt remain, 
‘© My tarnish’d honour still betrays a stain; 
‘* Love, yet unchang’d forbade a sister's death, 
« But Hate, unceasing, claims thy forfeit breath... 


Furious the infant from the couch he tears, 
Fierce to the flames its writhing body bears; 
Aloft his arm with sway resistless whirls, 

‘Then headiong down its trembling burden hurls. 
As round the child the fiery circle creeps, 

Lo! from the midst, untouch'd, unhurt, it leaps ! 
Nerved with unnatural strength by heavenly aid, 
Its suppliant hands upraised for mercy prayed. 


Achast the villain stands in dumb amaze.. 
The aspiring flames in troubled volumes biaze; 
Speechless he paused....Wild frenzy fires his soul, 
And bursting passions in confusion roll ; 

The child again he grasps ...Beneath his hand, 
In pointed spires, the flames aspiring stand, 
Back they recoil ! nor dare their victim meet, 
The furnace blackens with extinguish’d heat! 


Swift from the yawning depth of smother'd fre 
A sulphurous stench exhales, and clouds aspire; 
Ali ¢ ch astly pale a form terrife steod, 
Its side deep gaping and distain’d with blood; 
Full on the stranger's face its hollaw eye 
Intent it hurls, and pours a prieous ery ; 
Entwines its icy arms his limbs aro and, 

\ 


Yells a loud yell, and cleaves the vending ground. 


As through the black abyss the murderer falls, 
Faint sixeaks of glory giidthen rouldering walls, 
loped in a flood of |i ght, 
Pescends a : evap! <form confess'd to si 
A radiant shroud arotnll thesnirit floa 
Above, a requiem breathes aerial notes; 
When with a mothe v's fond encircling arms, 
Sweetly it soothes the dying child's alurms, 
And, as triumphant sw sils the angelic strain, 


Till lo! enve 


ght. 
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. The soul untainted wafts to heaven again. 


car as they soar, remov'’l from mortal eves, 
Lo! angry lightnings fire the troubled skies; 
The sun obscur’d draws back his rising ray, 
And vollied thunders usher inthe day. 
The storm ts o’er....with still, unruffled breath 
The breeze of morning fans the desert heath; 
Struck by the bolt of heaven, in heaps sous 
A prostrate ruin strews the blasted ground! 
Here, wandering shades the spel!-bound circle tread, 
And midnight magic wakes the silent dead, 
The yawning earth pours forth a stream of blood, 
And groans re-echo where the mansion stood. 
Vale at the sound, with oft reverted eves 
Par, far aloof, the starting traveller flies. 


—_ 
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Dr. John Eachard, a quaint and waggish writer 
of the last age, has consigned to posterity a facetious 
book, — will continue to excite merriment. as 
long as manis a risible animal. In.the corrse of 
these as evening labours, or devities, 1 have, more 
than once, quoted from this favourite author, and 
I am solicitous to have his books takemirom the 
viewaine and read carelully over, because. they are 
both merry and «ise. Dean Swit has wnanifeatl 
read them with diligence, and sometimes has not. 
disdained to copy them with fidelity. Sreryr, who 
was a great poacher, has frequently hunted wit over 
the Parnassian fields of this jocose divines, He has 
been seen caressed by grave bishops, and the 
bantering jester. He has proven himself a formii- 
dable adversary to the acute Hones, a far famed 
sceptic, and in the fencing school of CONLTOVELEY 
bis force to thrust, and his adrottness to parry, rank 
him among the most accnmplished. Letus laugh 
at his description of a glaring fault, incident to 
many preachers, who are prodigal of metaphors, 
at ri very great expense of their understanding. 

rhe first thing that makes many sermons so ri- 
tessa: and the preachers of them so much dis- 
paraged and undervalued is, an inconsiderate use 
of Jrightful metaphors; which, making such a re- 
markable impression upon the ears, and leaving 
such a jarring twang behind them, ate oft times 
remembered to the discredit of the minister, as long 
as he continues inthe parish. [have heard the very 
children in the streets, and the little boys. close 
about the fire, refresh themselves strangely, with the 
‘epetition of a few far fetched and odd sounding ex- 
pressions. Tully and Cesar, the two greatest mas- 
ters of Roman eloquence, were very wary and 
sparing of that sort of rhetoric. We may read 
many a page in their works before we meet with 
any of those bears: and, if you do light upon one 
or so, it shall not make your bair stand right up, 
or put you into a fit of convulsion, but it shail be so 
soft, significant, and familiar, as if it were made 
for the very purpose. But, as for the common sort 
of people, that are addicted to this way of expres- 
sion in their discourses, away presently to both the 
Indies, rake heaven and earth down to the bottom 
of the sea, then tumble over all arts and sciences, 
ransack all shops and warehouses, spare neither 
camp nor city, but that they will have them. So 
fond are such deceived ones of these same gay 
words, that they count all discourses.emnty, dull, 
atc i clondy sunless bespangled with these glitterings. 
io which may be further subjoined, that metaphors, 
thourrh very apt and allowable, are intelligible but 
to some sorts of men of this or that kind of life. of 
nde 1 that profession: for example, perhaps one 
rentleman’s metaph orical knackof preaching comes 
of the sea, and then we shall hear of nothing but 
arboard and larboard, of stems, sterns, and fore- 
c castles and such like salt Water language: so that 
one Lad need to take a voyzge to Smyrna, or Alep- 
po, and very warily attend to all sailor’s terms, 
before I shall, in the least, understand my teacher. 
Now, although such a sermon may possil bly do some 
good in a coast town, yet upward j in the country, in 
an faécad parish, it would do no more than Syrian or 
Arabic. Another, he falls a fighting with his text, 
and makes a pitched battle of it, dividing it into the 
right wing andleft wing then he rears it, flanks it, in- 
trenchés it, storms it; then musters all avaintoree 
what word was lost or maimed in the shirmish, an 4 
falling on again with fresh valour, he fichts backe- 
ward ov forward, charges through autre through, 
eee kills and takes, ane then, eentlemen, as you 
were. Now, to such of his parish as have been in the 
late ware, this 1s not very formidable; for they do 
bat suppase themselves at Nascby or Edgre-hill, and 
they are not much seared at this doctrine ; but, as 
for others, who have not had such 
nities, it ig y very lam 
ing they sit, without understanding, 
be over ! 


fpr we, 
L jivhting opportu. 


‘ntable to consider how shiter- 
until the baie 
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it may be remembered, by those, who have looked 
into that kind of theological trash, with which 
many of the disciples of John Knox have over- 
loaded the groaning world, that quaint divisions 
and violent ruptures of a text were thought to be 
of the very essence of ingenuity. Observe with 
what exquisite humour, and with what correct 
taste, Eacwarn describes this dreadful dissocation 
of the Scriptures. 

In the next place, he comes to divide the text. 
Now off come the gloves, and the hands being 
well chafed, he shrinks up his shoulders, and 
stretches forth himself, as if he were going to 
cleave a bullock’s head, or rive the body of an oak. 
But all texts come not asunder alike ; for some- 
times the words naturally fall asunder; sometimes 
they drop asunder; sometimes they melt; some- 
times they untwist; and there are some words so 
willing to be parted, that they divide themselves to 
the great ease and rejoicing of the minister. But 
if they will not easily come in pieces, then he falls 
to hacking and hewing, as if he would make ail fly 
into shivers. I have known now and then some 
knotty texts, that have been divided seven or eight 
times over, before they could make them split hand- 
soincly, according to their mind, 

But then comes the joy of joys when the parts 
jinele, or begin with the same letter; and espe- 
cially, if in Latin. O how it tickled the divider, 
when he had got his text into these two excellent 
branches; accusatio vera s comminatio severa; a 
charge full of verity; a discharge full of ‘severity. 
Duplex miraculum ; miraculum in modo, and miracu- 
lum in nodo. But the luckiest, both for wit and 
keeping the letter, 1s upon these wonls: when the 
unclean spirit is gone out of man, he walketh in dry 
places, seeking rest, and finding none. Then he 
saith I will return. In which words all these strange 
things were found out. First, there was a captain 
and a castle. Do you see, sir, the same letter. 
Then there was an ingress and egress. Then, 
there was unroosting and unrestinge Then there 
was number and name, manner and measure, trou- 
ble and trial, resolution and revolution, assaults 
and assassination, voidness and vacuity. 

But, for a short text, that certainly was the great- 
est break that ever was, which was once occasioned 
by these words of St. Luke, weep not for me, dut 
weep for yourselves. It is a plain case, sir; here 
are but e?ght words, and the business was so cunning- 
ly ordered, that there sprung out e/gAt parts. LHere 
are, says the doctor, eight words and eight parts; 1. 
Weep not. 2. But weep. 3. Weep not, but weep. 
4. Weep for me. 5. For yourselvese 6. For me, 
for yourselves. Weep not for me. 8. But weep for 
yourseives. That is tosay, adds the merry Eachiurd, 
the wittiest of the clerical fleck*; Vor/h; North 
and by East, North North East, North ast and by 
North, North Last, North East and by East; East 
North East, East and by North, East. 

——= 
FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FORTHE PORT FOLIO. 

‘To those who are ashamed of red hair, which 
the Romans thought a beauty, and to those who are 
ashamed of grey hair, which many think looks 
venerable, we must recommend the following sug- 
restion, by the ingenious Mr. Overton, who seems 
to contradict the scripture assertion, * Thou canst 
not make one hair white or black.” 

‘Yo the nobility and gentry, &c...«...No. 47, new 
Bond street, Mr. Overton’s, where may be seen 
specimens of red or grey bair changed to various 
beautiful and natural shades of flaxen, brown, or 
bisck. As many ladies are compclied, from their 
hair changing grey, at a very early period, to adopt 
the use of wigs, such ladies are respectfully in- 
formed, that their own hair may be changed to any 
shade they chuse, in the course of a few hours, by 
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* Spem gregis. 
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the use of the never failing tricosian fluid, and stich 
is its permanency, that neither the application of 
powder, pomatum, or even washing, will, in the 
least, alter the colour. It is easy in application, 
and may be used at any season of the year, without 
danger of taking cold, being a composition of the 
richest aromatics, and high!y beneficial in nervous 
head-achs, or weakness of the eyes. To convince 
the nobility, &c. any lady sending a lock of her 
hair, post paid, (sealed with her arms so as to pre- 
vent deception) shall have it returned the next day, 
changed to any colour shewn at the places of sale. 
Sold in bottles at £1 ls. by Mr. Golding, perfumer 
to her majesty, Cornhill; Mr. Overton, No 47, 
new Bond street; Mr. Wright, Wade's passage, 
Bath; and no where else in the kingdom. 

Mr. IT. Bowman of London, peruke maker, &e. 
gives a noble specimen of a disinterested spirit, 
when he tells the ladies thathis * Pull dress patent 
head dresses, are beautifully simple, when lelded 
up and fastened with a bodkin; are easily drest in 
any stile the best head of hair is capable of, and 
much superior in beauty.” Price 6. 8. 10. 12. 15. 
and TWENTY GuINEAS!! The beautiful simplicity 
of Mr. Bowman’s charge wiil, it is feared, occasion 
some complex calculations, in the heads of rational, 
plodding, and pains taking hubands, who have any 
heads, rather than patent heads. 

The following broad hint is extracted verbatim 
from a London paper. It seems it sometimes is 
the fashion for modern ladies to ape the ardour of 
Sempronia of whom Sallust informs us, that such 
was ‘the warmth of her heart, she solicited her 
lovers, rather than they solicited her. 

TO THE GENTLEMEN, 

A widow lady of respectable connections free 
from any family, mistress of a genteel house in 
one of the principal streets of the strand, by the 
malicious insinuations of a pretended female friend, 
has been misrepresented in such a manner as to 
cause her to be extremely embarrassed for the 
smallsum of £60. To any gentleman of liberality 
and generous sentiments, who through humanity 
will step forward and advance the sum of £100, 
she will not only give every necessary security, 
but will be particuéar in her endeavours to render 
her house a comfertable home for him for any 
period of time agreed upon as a /odcer and Loarder, 
or dodger only as may be mostagreeable. Acdress 
to A. BK. at Mr. Underwood's, Ne. 3. dage! court, 
Strand. 

I challenge the critics toamend the above admira- 
ble advertisement. Was ever a loan of money, 
never ta be repaid, solicited with such a winning 
gracee How Lberaily, liberality, generous senti- 
inents, and humanity are ascribed to that cour- 
teous knight, who will advance tothe pretection of 
this distressed damsel. Hlow particular is she in 
her endeavours to allure him to her comfortadle 
house and how she intreats him to tarry aié night, 
with a persuasive turn in hither [deseech theese How 
many honest gentlemen in the warmth of their 
generosity, will inquire for this angedic A. B. who 
lives at No. 3 dngel court! 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The young men still wear their coats very short, 
excessively degagve, and with the lapels buttoned... 
Each lapel has now seven buttons instead of six. 
The three cocked hat is strictly and exclusively 
for full dress. ‘he cockade is subject, as well as 
the zefAyrs which surmount it, to almost daily 
changes in the combination of the three colours. 
The cravat is no longer so large. A great many 
wear frills) They wear to their knee bands very 
small, plain gold buckles, round or square, with 
rounded corners; and in their shoes silver buckles 
of a middling breadth, from fourteen to sixteen 
lignes, with cords or pearls. ‘These buckles are 
also round or square, with rounded corners. The 





use of gold pins is no longer so general amon 
cither men or women. ‘They wear boots a da Sy. 


.warrow, without a seam, or with Joose turns down 


of a leather colour. The artist, who has discoy. 
ered the mode of kneading the leather so as to 
make solid boots, without any apparent seam at 
least, uses for the turns down a glossy gum, which 
prevents stains. 

In the Jacy’s dress, rose, orange, and scarlet are 
the prevailing colours. ‘The last has the prefer. 
ence. <A broad velvet ribbon of scarlet colour, 
with black edging, is wern round the crown of the 
white hats a /a Pamela, which are as yet confined 
to the class of the first rate fashionables. ‘The 
head-dresses in hair, which are equal in repute 
with the turbans, are generally ornamented with a 
wreath of two branches, in shape ef a diadem, 
made of cherry btlosson:s, without leaves and 
sometimes of camomile flowers. 

== 


TO READERS AND CURRESPONDENTS. 
Various articles of great merit have been 
received of late from many of the most ingenious 
of our correspondents. At the convenient season, 
they shall be specially acknowledged, and receive 
due attention. 





We praise the good taste, and are obliged by the 
kindness of the gentleman, who has sent us some 
judicious extracts from Stoddert’s remarks on local 
scenery and manners in Scotiand. ‘This is one of 
the most agreeable travellers we have ever ac- 
companied. His book is the darling, beth of the 
patron of the fine arts, and the lover of romantic 
nature. 


‘ 


An ancient associate in literature, who, when 
the editor conducted a rural Miscellany, furnished 
him with poetical ornaments, both bright and 
durable, is anxiously entreated to assist Aim and 
celight the public with the gaiety of his wit, and the 
splendid sailies of his invention. 

The Moral Painter, who sometime since favour- 
ed us with a spirited sketch of the character of 
‘s MIADELINA,” is requested to persevere in this 
kind of delineation. We know him to be a great 
observer, and that he looks quite through the ways 
of men. If in any of the nooks ef society, he will 
pluck out his sketch beok, or cry give me my Tabiers, 
he has the power to fill them with the finest moral 
picporticns, and with an interesting group to arrest 
the attention of every Connoisseur, 

‘* Stanzas, written by moonlight,” are poetical 
and pathetic. The Defence of Cowley is powerful. 
It has been candidly read, and shall be promptly 
published. 

We shall always find room for “ Harwry”’. 


* AsmopEo’’ delights us. ‘ A sketch of the pri- 
vate history of St. Jumes’s, since 1792, with the 
views, conduct, and character of Pitt, Pox, Burke 
and Windham” is impaticntly expected. 

The biography of Boileau will be resumed next 
week. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Bronson and Chauncey have issued 
proposals for publishing, by subscription, Roscoe's 


delightful Biography of Lorenzo, the Magnificent- _ 


We are preparing a more detailed account of this 
work, which has a double claim to our attention, a5 
it was composed by an accomplished scholar; 
surrounded by opposing circumstances, and severef 
cares; and as it transmits to posterity a splendid 
name, memorable not merely from the illustrious 
house of Medici, but because it associates every 
idea of LIBERAL GENIUS, 


Mr. Groff proposes to publish the works of 
Pork, from the edition of Dr. Warton. The 
writings of a Bard, so justly famed, and with © 
text, regulated and explained by one of the most 
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candid of critics, are fully entitled to the patronage | 
of every literary American. | 

A new edition of Shakespeare, very carefully 
and elegantly printed, and at once cheap to the | 
purchaser and creditable to the publishers, is pro- 
jected. 


Messrs. Conrad, & co. have printed a neat edition 
of Lewis’s new play, Alphonso, king of Castile. 
The rigour of contemporary Criticism, and the in- 
tolerance of party prejudice, have allowed that this | 
is one of the best tragedies, which have been 
written within the last twenty years. 


Mr. Bronson has published a “Specimen of | 
republican Institutions.’ This work is neither an 
ewogy of democracy, nor an apology for the 
murderers of Charles I. or Lewis XVI. but an 
honest description of the polity of a state, * enjoy- 
ing great quietness,” without a written constitution. 


Mr. Maxwell has in his press, and in a state of 
yery considerable forwardness, a complete and 
elegant edition of the theological writings of Dr. 
William Smith, a divine who is jusily celebrated 
for the fervour of his imagination, and the popularity 
of his discourses. 


Mr. Dobson has published The new American 








Pracucal Navigator, by Nathaniel Bowditch, a 
; work eminently useful to the mariner. 


- Mr. Morgan has published an octavo edition of 
Forsyth on Fruit trees, with additional notes and ob- 
servations, applicable to our own country. The 
reputation of Mr. Forsyth has been tested by the 
experience of the gardner, and by public rewards, 


se >” 


A and his book supersedes every other work on this 
- branch of Horticulture. 
d Messrs. Conrad and Co. have inthe press a good 
e edition of Emmeline, one of the most approved 
novels from the pen of Charlotté Smith. 

ts The prospectus of a Philadelphia Magazine, to 
of be conducted on the most liberal plan, and devoted 
Ms solely to science and literature, will, at no very dis- 
at tant period, be presented to the public. 
ys , . 
ill Mr. Humphreys has, published of late many 
#2, valuable Law books. He has now in his press some 
ral recent publications, which will be sought for with 
est avidity, both by the lawyer and the merchant. 

Mr. Carey offers a second edition of his quarto 
cal Bie.ce, in the publication of which he solemnly 
ful. pledges himself that neither care, attention, pains, 


nor expense, shall be spared, to render it as 
tlegant as any offered to the American public, 
either of foreign or domestic manufacture. 






















Mess. Davies and Morgan propose soon to com- 
mence the republication of the British Classics. The 
first volume, which they will offer to the public, is 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, a book deligit- 
ful from the playfulness of his “ well natured” 
muse, the easy simplicity of his style, and the 
harmony of his periods. 


Mr. Bronson has published a correct and authen- 


tic copy of the interesting debates in the Senate on 
the Judiciary. 


Vesey, Willis, and East. | 


Mr. Woodward will soon exhibit the Beauties of 
the Evangelical Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

A Mr. Vaux is aninn-keeper in the vicinity of 
this city. Asaparty were making merry at his 
Ouse, he abruptly entered the room in a boisterous 
tanner. But he was soon gagged by a wag present, 
vho remarked that he was vox et preterca nihil ! 





Mr. Byrne has published the valuable reports of | 
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A sporting: parson, in the west of England, 
had the misfortune to lose his Bible and his Pointer, 
In an advertisement of his loss, posted next day 
upon his church door, the Bidle is described as dag- 
eared, and the Polater lettered on the back! 

im 

Two French teachers lately set forth, in the 
public papers, their rival preterisions to public 
favour. One of them declares he was offered 


fifty-three youne ladies ata celebrated Boarding 


‘school; but hat he declined the flattering proposal, 
not thinking? himself equal to the numder. This 
centleman may heavery wise French teacher, but 
he iscertainty no So/omon. 

* Truth,” they say, * /es in a well.” For our part, 
say the wits of London, we always thought it a 
property of ‘Pruth to de no sy/ere. 


A dashing young buck, from one of our universi- 
ties, was latcly congratulating himself upon being 
appointed to un advantageous situation as tutor to 
ayoung nobleman. A friend observed, that he would 
now have the delightful occupation of * Teaching 
the young idea how to s/got.”” Aye, aye, he replied, 
I will teach the young dog how to shoot. (AL, Post. 


English visitants describe Parisian societies as 
consisung of men remarkable for their ignorance 
and barbarism, of adventurers and banditti; of 
women without honour, withcut chastity, and even 
without common decency. 


Citizen Bullock, a French physician, has written 
as might have been expected, an excellent treatise 
upon the Cow-Pox. “ Et vitula tu dignus.” 


Mr. Pitt’s predeliction for Bond street is easily 
accounted for. He had always an eye to security. 
. [Morning Post. 


A curious bet, for a thousand pounds, has lately 
been made. J'wo noblemen, well known bn the turf, 
have agreed to run against each other the first windy 
day on Hampstead Heath. The one is to wear Jack 
boots, «nd to run backwards against the other, 
who is to carry a large Umbrella over his head, 
and to run forward. ‘They are both to run against 
the wind. All the sporting world are to be 
present, and great bets are already made. 


It is a fact that a certain beau wears as much 


' muslin and linnen round his zecfé, as his wife wears 


on her whole body ! 

Many who love to play upon words, take a delight 
in publishing fcti#ous marriages, for the sake of 
punning upon the convenient names of the parties. 
But in the Nuptial Register of that accurate and 
respectable paper, the Gazette of the United States, 
the following actually occurs, 

Married at Norwich, (Con.) Mr. David Pitcher, 
to Miss Afary Gidbdons. 

Here we have an irresistible temptation to apply 
a few stanzas ofa well known drinking song, and as 
we do itin the most perfect good humour, we hope 
it will give offence to none. 


In search of diss Vil neverroam . 
From clime to clime, even tho’ I'd leisure; 
More rapture yields my peaceful home, 
Where lives my love, my only treasure. 


My friend so rare, my friend so fair, 
With such what mortal can be richer ; 
Give me this boon, I ask no more, 
Than my good man, and darling Pitcher. 
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Prolific Nile overflows her banks, 

And Vegetation skips to meet her; 
I’]L imitate dame Nature’s pranks, 

And spring with joy to meet my Pitcher. 


From morning sun I'd never grieve, 
To toil a Heager or a Ditcher ; 
If, coming wearied hoime, at eve, 
I might enjoy my friend...and Pichers 


KETCHES FROM LA BRUYEREs 


To aman puffed up with vanity, impudent, who 
talks much and indulges in impertinent raillery, 
who speaks of himself with confidence, and of 
others with contempt, impetuous, haughty, obtru- 
sive, without morals or probity, without judgment 
and indulging in. the extravagances of an un- 
bridled imagination...to such a man nothing is 
wanting to render him an object of the adoration 
of many women, but a handsome face and fine 
person. 


—_— 


The spirit of conversation consists much less in 
making a display of our own wit, than in drawing 
it from others: he who retires from your society, 
satified with himself and his colloquial powers, is 
also perfectly satisfied with you. Men love not to 
admure you, they desire to please; it is less their 
wish to be instructed and dejighted, than to be 
approved and applauded; and the most requisite 
of pleasures is that of pleasing others. 

Some women have endeavoured to conceal their 
conduct under a veil of false modesty; and they 
bave gained nothing by a continual affvctation, but 
to have it said of them, “ One would have taken 
her for a vestal.”’ 


EPIGRAMS. 


Says Kate to Ralph, with syren lure, 
Her ancle full in view, sir; 

That is the love-sick number sure, 
W here one and one make two, sir. 


Quoth Ralph (a wag in gallantry,) 

‘The figure’s not uncivil ; 
But hate, where one and one make three, 
It plays, you know, the devil. 


On a late regulation at a country work-house, 
by which the Paupers are deprived of both sugar 
and vinegar: 


Dou’t exclaim, ve half starved crew, 
Against the men in power, 

Though they have took from you the sweets 
‘They have also took the sour. 


A barber in a borongh town, it seems, 
liad voted for Sir Fodn against Sir Fames, 
Sir James, in angry mood, took Suds aside; 
** Don’t you remember shaving me,” he cricd, 
«Five pieces for five minutes work 1 gave; 
* Aud does not one good turn another crave?” 

* Yes,” quoth the barber, and his fingers snapt, 

‘I grane the doctrine....1 admit the fact, 

** Sur Sfobn, on the same score, paid the same price, 

** But tock two shavings; and, of course, paid twice.” 

A certain visionary once declared that his geese 

and ganders were possessed of souls as-well as men. 
The next night all his poultry was stolen, and around 
the neck of a throttled gander, the purloining: wit 
left the following distich. 


Since, though ’twas never yet divin'’d 
in Athens or in Greece,. 

Your wisdom has explored a mind 
In ganders and in geese. 

Gousecaps you treat cf different kinds, 
With eating and with arguing, 

I take their dovlies....you their minis, 





Which has the better bargain ? 








NAL POETRY. 
THE PORT FOLIO 


ODE TO POVERTY. 


ORIGI 
FOR 


Thou squalid, sharp-nos’d, lank-jaw’d, hawk-eyed 
creature ! 
What business hast thou, squinting in my face? 
I so detest thy look, thy ev’ry feature, 
That I ne’er think of thee, without grimace. 
Then why or wherefore dost thou come, bewitching 
Lach thing I love? to water turn my grog, 
And stealing (so insidious!) to my kitchen, 
Annihilate cach article of prog? 


The dollars, that once jingled in my pocket, 
Now by thy cursed art so scarce are grower, 
That if thou hadst a wooden heert, ’twould shocis it; 
Nay, though thy heart were even made of stone. 


But not alone of this am I complaining ; 
Nature herself’s so alter’d by thy power, 

That fields and meadows, each gay tint disdaining, 
Nomore to me display the gaudy flower. 


Tho’ late with rural charms eachthought delighting, 
‘T he maidsand milk-pails now no more can please; 
The billing turtle-doves to me seem fighting, 
And gentle zephyr turn’d the boreal breeze. 


The din around is louder than the city’s 
The pigs and geese are worse than carts and 
drays ; 
The birds that chaunt on ev’ry spray their ditties, 
Are to my ears a flock of screaming jays. 


Vhere Schuylkill winds along in soft meanders, 
Isce no pebbly beach, no crystal wave: 
His swans to me look ver v much like randers, 
And nought but mud his sordid waters lave. 


And worse than all the rest, my friends dont know 
me ; 
_ But hold their heads so high with haughty stare, 
That there's not one of them whom thou canst shew 
me, 
To whose identity I’d like to swear. 
E’en Chloe, who erewhile so condescending, 
Would situpon my knee with smiles so meck, 
Now frowning, says, “ in troth you need much 
mending,’ 
And scarce will suffer me to touch her check. 


Old Noll, who always was the true quintessence 
Of honest fellows.....sprightly, gay andclever, 
When I approach the bar-room, shuns my presence, 

As if he thought I had the yellow fever. 


Jigs nose was comely once, and finely florid ; 
His cheeks possest of health the roseate hue ; 

With pimples cover’d now, his nose is horrid, 
And, tomy eyesat least, his cheeks are blue. 


‘Yim Staytape too, whorigg’d me out to cozen 
The hearts of ladies fair, with witching looks, 
By whose attraction, Dehas by the dozen, 
ijew to my arms, like school-boys to their books, 
E’en Tim himselfis chang’d! 
hor me to cut the cloth, or wield the sheers; 
No more that certain cure for spleen or vapours, 
‘The splendid coat or vest this bosom cheers, 


no more he capers 


Tcannot say how ugly I think Tim is; 
aA hate hinyas J do the doetor’s pill! 
}Ususpect, that was once so smiling, grim is! 


itis, face grrows even longer than his bill? 


as I'm sick ofthee, and dont love railing, 
not cali thee au indecent name, 


Ne 
But 

And would 
VW ao accu 
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Yet, would it not vex even Job’s meek nature; 
And I, thou know’st, possess not half his grace: 
Then what, thou sharp-nes’d, lank-jaw’d, hawk- 
eyed creature! 
W hat business hast thou squinting in my face? 
A. 


. 





SELECTED POETRY. 

[He, who venerates the valiant spirit of a Scottish warrior, 
or who delights in Caledonian imagery, will peruse with 
no Janguid emotiens, a ballad, descriptive, natural and 
pathetic. The Editor has copied it from one of the new- 
est heoks on his shelves. Its novelty will allure some, 
but Le hopes its merit will captivate many. ] 


OSKRIC AND ELLA, 


A NORTHERN TALE» 


be didi capes cseaeee Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, guod in ipsis floribus angit. 
LUCRBTIUS 
The youths rejoiced, the maidens smiled 
And es ave cheer’d his furrow’d brow, 
To hear that iElla,- fair and mild, 
Had listen’d to brave Osric’s vow. 


The sprightly bagpipe’s patriot lay 
Resounded on the banks of Clyde ; 
Renfrew ne’er saw a happier day, 
A braver chiel, or fairer bride. 


But, ere the festive hana’ was clear’d, 
And ere the festive dance began, 
Sudden, a messenger appear’d, 
And thus his breathless errand ran: 


“ TIaste, Osric, haste! to idler days 
«“ Leave, Osric, leave, these ling’ring maids; 
‘ Your valour thus while love delays, 
Our western isles a host invades. 


‘“ Perhaps amid this Joyous crowd, 
“ No voice but that oflove you hear, 
‘“ And honour’s trumpet, once so Joud, 
‘“ Sounds scerce a whisper in your ear. 
Msric; long ere evening fall, 
“ Our vessel far from hence is borne: 
“ T hear your brave companions call; 
« j.et me not see your laurels torn. 


« 


“ Haste, 


“© Stay, Osric, stay,” the maid return’d 
“ Her checksall pale anddim with woe; 
“ Your heart, that late with rapture burn’d, 
“Can itso soon forget to glow? 


“ Ere yet upon my lips is cold 

«© The kiss you vow’d our love to seal ; 
“ Ere yet the words the priest has told ; 

«“ Have perish’d in the parting gale. 


“ The gales, that waft you hence away 

“ No more shall bear the words of Icve; 
“ Andere again a kiss you pay 

«“ Cold, cold, 1 ween those lips will prove. 


«“ Your honour give the winds to take, 
‘“ Tome you vow’d it all was due, 
« And he, who can his love forsake, 
«© Will never to his king be true. 


«“ Deserted in a foreign shore, 
“ Will honour heal the wounds of care, 

“ Or when the battle’s wrath is o’er, 
«“ Will honour smooth your pillow there? 


“Stay, Osric, stay! full sure you go 
‘ A double victery to pursue : 
That valour, which o’erthrows the foe, 
« Your helpléss bride will conquer too. 


‘'Tempt me no more,” brave Osric cried, 
«“ Nor thus in fruitless tears re pine ; 
Ere back I turn to claim my bride, 


«“ When Osric shuns the dangerous field, 
“* Let infants lisp of Osric’s shame ; 

‘ And all; who cana claymore wield, ‘i 
“* Shall pluck a wreath from Osric’s fame.” 


He said, and hasted to the shore; 
Long LElla’s voice her love bewail’d, 
And when her voice was heard no more, 
Her eyes beside the vessel sail’d 


Not now the east her steps betray’d, 
She seem’d, so strong is fancy’s sway, 
As onthe western shore she stray’d, 
All nearer to her love to stray. 


There oft she did her truth approve, 
Her messenger the evening breeze, 
And Icoking through the mist oflove, 

No longer saw the pathless seas. 


But when the sun in clouds had set, 
And slept beneaththe western main, 

Twas all as if her love she’d meet, 
And now was forced to part again. 


“ O cruel sun, so soon to fuil, 
“ Ocruel Ocean,” oft she said, 
*“ Could I but o’er thy billows sail 
“ ‘To where yon happier sun is staid. 


** Quick beat my heart, my bosom glows, 


“ Tothink how smooth the night would flee; 


“ To think that when the dawn arose, | 
‘“ T nearer, nearer still should be. 


Love, neither fear, nor reason hears: 
The vessel parted, fair the wind; 
But thoughtless Ella views with tears 

Her countr y fading far behind. 


What sail is this that onward hies? 
And who towards yon eastern haze, 
So sterniy throws his eager eyes, 
s ifhe kenn'd his mistress’ gaze? 


’Twas Osric kenn’d his mistress’ land, 
Her, little thinking soon to see, 

Her, flying to the westwsrd strand, 
He, hasting to the east countrée. 


Ah! who could bear such matchless p 
W ho in his bosom love has found? 
But who the viewless wind can chain, 
Or anchor in the wave profound? 


pain, 


Ife leap’d inte the foaming tide, 

He sought the ridgy surge to cleave: 
And once, he touch’d the vessel’s side: 

Why dash’d him beck an envious wave? 
Faint and more feint his efforts grew, 

Dim and more dim, peor Ella’s eyes; 
Now halfhe’s lost, now guite to view ; 

She saw him sink, she heard his crics! 
Death, like a whirwind, shook her frame: 

No more she heard s...but only gave 
The last farewell to Osric’s name, 

Her parting leok to Osric’s grave. 
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‘© Honour and love must beth be niine. ’ 
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